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confidence were banished alike by timidity and prudence.
In the choice of Portia too, if she had intended only to show
how nearly Shakespeare had delineated her own character,
more perfect identity could not well be found. She had her
taste, her sensibility, her reflecting dignity, her unexpected
powers of almost masculine declamation. But in Portia
there was nothing to alarm, to excite, to fire with indigna-
tion, or subdue by tenderness; and for the other qualities,
they are seldom felt by an audience, unless previously
known, and existing in an established favourite. Mere
declamation, however grand or just, never did more than
convince the reason; what was here required was to raise
an interest by piercing the heart. Had she appeared as
Juliet, our ladies might have wept at the sorrows of a
Capulet and thought of themselves. At Portia their feelings
could be little moved, except such as were excited by
human goodness, and ended in almost religious veneration.
A sober lesson of oratory kindles no enthusiasm, acquires
no popularity. The stage has no medium in its purposes,
you must divert or distress.

That excellent prose writer and amiable man, Cowley,
seems to have thought that very favourable circumstances
were essential to the production of anything which should
convey delight to others. c There is nothing,' says he,
c that requires so much serenity and cheerfulness of spirit;
it must not be overwhelmed with the cares of life, or over-
cast with the clouds of melancholy and sorrow, or shaken
and disturbed with the storms of injurious fortune ; it must,
like the halcyon, have fair weather to breed in. The soul
must be filled with bright and delightful ideas, when it
undertakes to communicate delight to others/

There is,, however, in the temperament of many minds a
power to throw aside the pressure of personal evils, and to
'call some sweet illusion to the aid, begotten by the fancy,
and ending too often in delusion as it began. Such is in-
deed the professional soul of acting. Whatever be the en-
cumbrances of fortune, and the weight of sorrow, often too
of sickness, the assumed part must be supported on the
stage, and the overborne feelings of the performer find their
indulgence or relief upon the pillow.